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REPORTS FROM PROFESSOR SPEISER ON THE TELL BILLAH 
AND TEPE GAWRA EXCAVATIONS 


JANUARY 3, 1932 


To the Directors of the American School in 

Baghdad and the University Museum, 

University of Pennsylvania. 

In dealing with a mound as large as Tell Billah, it is impossible to 
have even a general idea of what the next week may bring to light. The 
stratification in one section need not be the same as that of the adjoining 
area, nor must the character of the finds be assumed to remain uniform. 
A striking and a very welcome illustration of these facts was witnessed 
by us last week. 





When the decision was reached to excavate Tell Billah, we expected 
to obtain information concerning two main problems: details of Assyrian 
administrative history, which the upper strata of Billah—doubtless one 
of the Assyrian provincial capitals—must surely disclose by means of 
inscriptions; and secondly, new light on the pre-Assyrian occupants of 
the site, about whom so little is clear and certain. In the one season and 
a half during which the mound has since been worked, we have been suc- 
cessful in our second quest beyond the most sanguine expectations. The 
technical and artistic equipment of the Hurrians and, above all, their 
cultural affiliations have been revealed to us in a most gratifying manner; 
fresh material has also been unearthed bearing on the older inhabitants 
of the district, as far back as the fourth millennium. But as regards 








Fig. 1. Assyrian mausoleum from the time of Ashurnasirpal. 


inscriptions the mound continued strangely unproductive. A few stere- 
otyped stamped bricks inscribed with the names of the contemporary 
king and his forefathers, that was all that the huge mound had to offer. 
Anomalous as it appeared for so large a settlement, only half a day’s 
journey from highly cultured Nineveh, we were resignedly reaching the 
conclusion that the Assyrian inhabitants of Billah were shamefully illiterate 

3ut a delightful surprise was in store for us just as the old year was 
coming to a close. A small group of wall tracers sent to investigate the 
side of a deep ravine that cuts in half the western part of Billah, came upon 
several cuneiform tablets pressed against a mud-brick wall. Within three 
days about two dozen inscriptions were brought to light, besides a large 
number of fragments. This initial yield was sufficient to press home the 
fact that Billah, too, had its administrative archives and its temple library; 
the difficulty of locating the proper spot is simply due to the very con- 
siderable acreage of our site. 





The character of the inscriptions is even more interesting than the 
gratifying fact of their discovery. Their provenance is our second Assyrian 
stratum. The first layer was identified as that of Ashurnasirpal and of 
his son Shalmaneser. Judging from the character of the building material, 
the second stratum is several centuries earlier. This is confirmed by the 
type of script employed in the tablets, which points unmistakably to the 
period of Tiglath-pileser I; i.e., the end of the twelfth century. 

The inscriptions comprise both letters and business documents. The 
tablets are too fresh from the soil to withstand much handling, but even 
a cursory examination has brought out several interesting points. The 
messages are addressed to Ashur-shum-idinna, obviously one of the local 
dignitaries. One of the date formulae mentions the land of Hanigalbat, 


Fig. 2. Baked tablet from Billah concerning loan against security. 


which is the Assyrian term for the Mitanni country. A little inscribed 
cylindrical object of clay served as a charm against the forces of evil. 
A fragment of a jar inscribed in the characteristic paleographic style of 
Tiglath-pileser deals with the restoration of a palace. Then there are a 
number of receipts for grain and sheep. One very large and closely 
inscribed tablet promises to be of great importance when its condition 
will warrant closer scrutiny. But perhaps the greatest value of these 
tablets is due to the fact that they must be dated in the twelfth century, 
whose epigraphic output has hitherto been unusually meager. 

As regards objects, the month of December proved highly satisfactory. 
The usual quota of tombs was uncovered, and the unrifled ones amply 
repaid all the care that the destroyed ones had required. Out of the 
numerous pieces of funerary pottery may be singled out two large amphoras 
of blue glazed ware, several glass bottles, one of which is intact, a delicate 
little pilgrim flask, and a series of well-made jugs. The bronzes include 
a large number of incised mirrors, several kohl sticks, a beautifully finished 
and decorated kohl jar, and a fine collection of bells, not to mention minor 
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bronze objects. The bells are particularly interesting because they are 
suggestive of interesting religious beliefs; the fact that they were laid 
under the ears of the buried persons seems to indicate a conception of 
reawakening, the sound of the bells probably serving as the signal. 

Beads furnished again the main article of funerary jewellery. Bui 
there were also rings of silver and bronze, occasionally with interesting 
signet stones, and earrings of silver and gold. One urn burial yielded 
not only two gold earrings, but also a piece of carving that challenges 
comparison with any similar object regardless of date or material. Ii 
represents an exquisitely made miniature bull (the dimensions are 29 by 
29 mm.) done in metallic blue and red haematite. No feature of the body 
was ignored by the painstaking artist. Bands of gold are wound around 

















Fig. 3. Tell Billah: Hurrian censer. 


the body, ending in a loop on the top to serve for suspension. The whole 
is a striking example of Achaemenian art, equally remarkable for its con- 
ception and its execution. 

As regards the Assyrian period, we were mostly concerned with the 
second stratum as previously indicated. Many rooms have been cleared 
so far, forming, no doubt, part of a larger compound which has not as 
yet been completely laid bare. Among the finds of this level are a small 
seated limestone figurine and a larger headless statuette of excellent work- 
manship. A black stone mold for casting jewellery is particularly valu- 
able in view of the many tombs in which ornaments occur quite frequently. 
The bronzes include a well-formed paddle of considerable size (330 mm. 
in length) and a number of spearheads. Cylinder seals have been coming 
up quite frequently, but nearly all of them belong to an earlier period. 
As a rule the seals are Hurrian, having been carried over from the under- 
lying or third stratum. The best specimen of this type is a large paste 
seal showing a superbly rendered lion in pursuit of deer. From an earlier 
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period, back in the third millennium, had been taken over a seal which 
deserves to rank with the finest masterpieces of glyptic art. It is made 
of black diorite and is far above the average in size, the dimensions being 
42 by 38 mm. The unusual thickness of the cylinder enabled the artist 
to eut his figures so boldly that the impression yields a series of miniature 
sculptures which are practically in the round. In the center of the scene 
is an elaborate double-door gate with transom-like openings and a lintel. 
On both sides of the gate are rather expressionistic trees of life. On the 
left a boat is seen making for the gate. It is high-prowed with tall figure- 
heads rising from bow and stern. Inside the boat there is a crew of two 
men, one of whom is standing before the punting pole while the other, 
who is seated, is working a combined oar and rudder. The passenger is 





VOTIVE MODEL OF HURRIAN SHRINE - 
INDOAQVAL BRICK DESIGNS Ow BORDER 











Fig. 4. 


shown standing above the heads of the crew and pointing with a lordly 
gesture toward the gate which is their goal. We have here probably 
an echo of the Gilgamesh cycle reflecting the journey of the hero to the 
abode of Ut-napishtim in search of the secret of immortality. 

To the right is pictured a procession of three marvelously carved 
and distinct figures. The first and third are seen bearing gifts, while the 
person in the middle, who is distinguished from the others by a short 
woolen tunic, approaches with his hands clasped before him in a worship- 
ful attitude. It is very likely that the three figures on the right are the 
same persons who had just arrived in the boat shown on the left, with the 
gift-bearers representing the crew and the suppliant the master of the 
boat. 

On the eastern side of the mound the study of the Hurrian and pre- 
Hurrian deposits was continued with the aid of a small gang. The most 
valuable find from this quarter is a fine cylinder seal whose owner was 
Kazilunar, the servant of Nanipulme. These two perfectly regular 
Hurrian names confirm the identification based on architectural and 
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ceramic evidence. To the same period belongs a curious object that may 
be described as a cross between a lamp and an incense burner. It has a 
tall stand to which are attached two saucers superimposed one upon the 
other, the upper one opening into the one below. 

Virgin soil was reached in the extreme eastern corner, adding further 
materials to our knowledge of the sixth and the seventh strata at Billah. 
Both belong to the aeneolithic period, the upper one corresponding closely 
with Gawra seven, as is amply attested by the pottery. Several inter- 
esting cylinder seals came up in this section, all with geometric decoration 
varied by the introduction of a sun-disk that is represented very much 
like a spoked wheel of a chariot. One large specimen of ivory with the 
same representation is especially worthy of notice. 

Billah seven yielded also a large number of painted and incised parts 
of large chalices. Coupled with the evidence from Gawra and from 





Fig. 5. Street in Gawra 8. 


’ Nineveh, it may now be stated positively that the dark-on-light scheme 
used in the decoration of chalices marks the last stage in the development 
of prehistoric painted pottery. Whether this development was general 
or whether it was confined to the north cannot be said at present. For 
the lower stages of this type of pottery arranged in a clear chronological 
sequence we must put our trust in the unambiguous stratification of Tepe 
Gawra. 

FEBRUARY 2 


The past month was a blessing to the country, inasmuch as it brought 
some long overdue rain. Our work did not suffer much on account of it, 
since we employed an increased force during the rainless intervals. Owing 
to Ramadhan, excavations were suspended at Gawra, which lies in a pre- 
dominantly Moslem district. By adding the non-Mohammedan work- 
men from Gawra to the usual force at Billah the monthly average in the 
volume of work was kept up on the latter mound. 

It was stated in the preceding report that the long-looked-for inscrip- 
tions finally came up at Billah toward the end of the past year. A goodly 
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number of new documents was discovered in course of the month of Jan- 
uary. Upon the whole, they are in a good state of preservation. In con- 
tents the inscriptions show considerable and welcome variety. There are 
among them accounts, lists, legal documents, letters, and even lexico- 
graphical texts. Most important of the lists is one containing a long 
series of city names; it should prove very valuable in reconstructing the 








Fig. 6. Tepe Gawra: a street in Gawra 6. 


topography of the district of Nineveh about the turn of the second millen- 
nium B.c. An interesting legal document is contained in a well-baked 
tablet, which is so perfectly preserved as to be legible in its entirety from 
a photograph. The record deals with an antichretic loan the interest on 
which is obtained from the use of the land furnished as security. One 
unusually large tablet (poorly preserved, unfortunately) contains a sylla- 
bary; the dimensions of this document are 255 by 185 by 28 mm. 
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First in importance, however, among our documents is a small letter. 
It came in a clay envelope with the name of the writer on top and the 
address in the lower half. Running around the middle part of the envelope 
is the seal impression of the sender, which represents two standing figures 
flanked by deities standing on lions; the motive is thus seen to be typically 


western. The message (the tablet is unfortunately incomplete) deals with 


a certain amount of goods that have been sent to Nineveh and have been 
charged to the writer’s broker. The name of the broker contains the 
biblical element Yakub (Jacob), a very rare occurrence in extra-biblical 
It appears that as early as the time of Tiglath-pileser I the 


sources. 























Fig. 7. Tell Billah: objects from Tomb 164. 





Western Semites played an important part in the commercial life of 
Assyria. 

Other interesting finds include a large limestone figurine, complete 
and well finished; the dimensions are 275 by 145 mm. Of terra cotta is 
a perfectly modeled and unusually expressive Assyrian head. Another 
representation of an Assyrian has been preserved in paste inlay. 

Cylinder seals have continued to come in. The majority are of paste 
‘Those that were taken over from the Hurrians and reused by the Assyrians 
aire generally recognizable from the scroll motive, which they seldom fail 
to display. The Assyrian seals specialize in picturing an archer riding 
in a chariot and pursuing a fleeing lion. One seal of blue paste shows : 
very unusual flower design. Older seals have been found in tombs as 
part of the funerary jewellery. A few of them go back to Sumerian times; 
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but there are also contemporary Achaemenian products. A good example 
of the latter is furnished by a fine seal of carnelian with a geometric design. 

The Achaemenian and later tombs appear to be ubiquitous. The 
bodies were deposited in little chambers of mud brick with covers of the 
same material or else of slabs. Large barrel-shaped urns were also fre- 
quently employed. They were laid on their sides, generally two facing 
each other, but sometimes also three and even four with the bases of the 
middle ones removed. A pot or a plate, not infrequently glazed, would 
usually be added. Smaller beads were placed around the neck, and larger 
ones around the wrists. Outside of carnelian and agate, bone, shell, and 
paste beads were also used in the make-up of bracelets. Occasionally 
such beads were strung on a wire of copper. The total number of beads 
placed with the dead was subject to radical variations. More than two 
thousand of them, of all sizes and materials, were found in a crude, loose 
burial of a child. Conversely, a well-built tomb was often left without a 
single pot or bead. 

Earrings were a common article of funerary equipment. Most of 
them were of bronze or silver; but gold earrings were far from rare. Two 
further specimens of the latter type came up during the last month. 
More utilitarian considerations caused the dead to be given whetstones 
for their long journey beyond. Shaving must have been essential even 
after death. 

Outside of the funerary pottery, numerous examples of everyday ware 
have been recovered. The better specimens consist of a beautiful red- 
painted bottle of Phoenician type, a number of button-based cups, occa- 
sionally with red band decoration around the rim, and of a middle-sized 
jar with incised decoration. 

The Ramadhan fast will end this week. Thereafter we expect to 
suspend work at Billah in order to send all our force to Gawra. We hope 
to uncover the ninth level of Gawra before the present season is concluded. 
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My final report on Gawra will have to wait another ten days. Actual 
work was stopped toward the end of last month, right after the division. 
But the architect’s plans require a smaller gang poking here and there, 
in and around the walls, to make sure that nothing has been overlooked. 
Besides, we have an enormous well, ten feet in diameter and thus far about 
75 feet deep. We are in duty bound to see it through before we go. The 
results of last month were most gratifying, inasmuch as we discovered two 
earlier phases of Gawra 8, full of architectural gems, thus providing us 
with a real saga of prehistoric times, covering three generations. I shall 
send in a minute description in my final report. . . . 


FROM DIRECTOR BURROWS’ REPORTS ON THE WORK OF 
THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Class work continued in November, with nothing new to record, until 
December 10, the end of the first semester. School trips were taken on 
the four Saturdays of November, but a heavy rain prevented the visit 
to Sir Flinders Petrie’s excavation, which had been planned for Decem- 
ber 5. 











On the 7th of November a strike of automobile drivers throughout 
Palestine prevented traveling in state or to a great distance. Consequently 
two of the students, with another young man who is staying at the school 
and using our library, but not taking our courses, accompanied the director 
on a strenuous all-day hike. The territory traversed on an earlier donkey 
ride was revisited in order to see a few things which had been missed at 
that time. Walking out to the north through ‘Andtd (Anathoth) and past 
Hizmeh (Azmaveth) we were guided by a young shepherd of the latter 
village to the curious structures commonly known as the Qubdér Bani 
Isra’in (Tombs of the Children of Israel) . . . There are five of them, 
each ‘‘about 100 feet long and 15 feet broad, and about 4 to 6 feet high”’ 
(Macalister, PEFQS 1912, p. 82). Clermont-Ganneau, followed by Macal- 
ister, identified them with the tomb of Rachel referred to in I Samuel x: 2. 
In size and general shape they strikingly recall the Egyptian mastabas, 
though the sides are not sloping, and in one of them may be seen what 
corresponds to the funerary chapel of a mastaba, and a round vertical 
shaft which may have led into a burial chamber. Pére Vincent (Canaan, 
pp. 256-258) has noted these resemblances and illustrated them with a 
drawing. The style of masonry is peculiar: huge unshaped stones are 
laid in fairly regular courses, the interstices being filled with smaller stones 
in cyclopean fashion, but the outer surfaces of the stones have been roughly 
cut down, apparently after the stones were laid, so as to make the face of 
the wall relatively even. 

Leaving these enigmatic monuments, we climbed over the hill to the 
north and crossed the fields, leaving Geba on our left, and stopped for 
lunch above the pass over which Jonathan climbed when he attacked the 
Philistine garrison of Michmash. Descending to the bottom, we scrambled 
for some distance down the Wddi Suweinij. Finally, finding a place 
where it was possible (though by no means easy) to climb out of the 
gorge, we struck across the hills to the Wddi Fdrah, followed it down to 
the new pumping station, and climbed up by the new road past Anathoth 
and thence back to Jerusalem, arriving long after dark with weary limbs 
and a new appreciation of the sort of country through which the invading 
Israelites made their way from Jericho to Ai. 

The settlement of the automobile strike made possible a longer trip 
the week following. A party of twelve, in two large cars, visited Beisdn 
(Beth-shan), passing through Jezreel and stopping for a moment at the 
stream by which Gideon is believed to have selected his trusty three 
hundred. After seeing the work at the tell under the guidance of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and being shown the pottery and other small finds by Mr. 
Tobler, we went over to the tombs and ate our lunch among the shades 
and in the shade. 

Next we drove to Megiddo, passing by Taanach, but reluctantly fore- 
going the pleasure of exploring it. Mr. Guy received us most cordially, 
as always, and explained his interesting discoveries to us, and Mrs. Guy 
graciously provided tea for the party. By dark we drove to Nazareth, 
where we spent the night at the pleasant Austrian hospice. Rising early 
Sunday morning a few of us climbed the hill back of Nazareth and saw 
the sun rise over Mt. Tabor and “Little Hermon.” To the north Mt. 
Hermon, snow-capped, dominated the landscape; to the west lay Mt. 
Carmel and the plain and bay of Acre, with Sepphoris nearer at hand; and 
to the south the plain of Esdraelon lay spread out below us. The memory 
of one who grew up in these surroundings was very real to us that morning. 
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Before leaving Nazareth we saw the interesting little museum of the 
Franciscan Fathers, and some of the party visited a few of the traditional 
sites in the town. We then drove to Samaria. The excavators were all 
away, spending Sunday after the manner of archaeologists in visiting 
another excavation, but the guard showed us the ruins which had been 
uncovered and we spent some time examining them. Thence we went 
to Nablus, stopping for lunch under the olive trees north of the city, and 
some of us climbed Mt. Gerizim while the rest went on to Jerusalem. 
Both groups stopped to see the German excavation at Baldtah (perhaps 
the ancient “tower of Shechem’’), but those who climbed the mountain 
were too late to have the advantage of Professor Welter’s kind explanations, 
for there was nobody but the guard at the site by the time they got there. 

A week later we visited Beit Jibrin. As is our custom wherever 
possible, we compared the published reports with what we were able to 
see. The famous paintings in the tombs of Marisa seem to have faded 
badly since the book by Peters and Thiersch was published. The caves 
and columbaria of the neighborhood proved as interesting as they were 
dusty. From the top of Tell Sandahannah (Mareshah) we were able to 
see several mounds which have been more or less certainly identified with 
biblical sites. 

Next we went out across the plain to ‘Ardq el-Menshiyeh, with its 
striking tell which Albright regards as the site of Gath. Pottery from 
the days of the Philistines lay in great abundance on the slopes, and a 
collection of characteristic sherds was gathered. After eating lunch and 
taking a few pictures we went back to Beit Jibrin and up through the 
Shephelah to the Vale of Elah. Here we left the cars and climbed the 
slope to Khirbet Shuweikeh and Khirbet ‘Abbdd, the site of Socoh, from 
which Tell Zakariyeh, the site of Azekah, was plainly seen across the valley. 
“Now the Philistines gathered together their armies to battle . . . and 
pitched between Socoh and Azekah,” while Saul with his army “pitched 
by the valley of Elah.”” The champion who challenged the Israelites, 
and was slain by a young shepherd from the great plateau above, was a 
man of Gath. We wanted to visit Khirbet el-Sheikh Madhkir, where 
Adullam is probably to be located, and succeeded in getting near enough 
to see it plainly across a little valley, but the failing daylight compelled 
us to retrace our steps to the place where we had left the cars. 

A trip to the Philistine cities was planned for the 28th of November, 
but heavy rain during the two preceding days, the first real rain of the 
season, made this impossible. In the morning one of the students and the 
director tramped over the mountains round about Jerusalem, studying the 
topography of the city and taking pictures of it from various positions. 
In the afternoon the whole school went to Hebron, stopping on the way 
at ‘“Solomon’s Pools” and at an interesting megalithic structure near 
Khirbet Beit Sawir. We also turned aside to see the great stone foundations 
at Rémet el-Khalil, excavated by Father Mader, which resemble the 
remains of a temple at Deir el-Qal‘ah in the Lebanon. The time remaining 
allowed only a hurried touristic inspection of Hebron and the traditional 
Oak of Mamre. 

On the 5th of November Sir Flinders Petrie spoke to the school on 
the sequence of races in early Palestine as indicated by his excavations 
near Gaza. On the 18th the Palestine Oriental Society met at the school. 

That the school family is able not only to appreciate its more serious 
opportunities, but also to have a good time together, was proved at the 
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Thanksgiving dinner and party and at a party arranged by the students 
themselves just before the end of the term. 

During these two months the wall at the back of our property was 
built and the task of fencing in the tennis court (since completed) was begun. 

The fall campaign at Jerash, which came to an end in November, 
has been reported separately (BuLLETIN, No. 45). 

The Christmas holidays were spent by most of the members of the 
school on voyages outside of Palestine. Professor Hussey visited the ex- 
cavations in ‘Iraq, and even a severe attack of acute bronchitis in Baghdad 
did not prevent her from completing the trip as she had planned it. The 
director, with his family, spent the time in Egypt, seeing most of the 
important antiquity sites in that land of marvels, and making the acquaint- 
ance of many Egyptian archaeologists. The students of the school also, 
with one or two exceptions, visited Egypt, traveling in company with a 
party of young people from the Friends’ schools at Ramallah. 

The second term began on the eighth of January. The same courses 
given.in the first term are being continued. One regular student left at 
the close of the first term, and two more came for the second. We also 
lost the pleasant and stimulating companionship of Dr. and Mme. Louis 
Gfeller, who had lived at the school during the first term and attended 
some of the classes. The group of people from the city who have been 
coming in for the classes has remained the same except for one or two 
changes. 

Eight school trips were taken during January and February. On 
Saturday, January 16, nine of the masculine members of the group visited 
Tell el-‘Ajjal, where Sir Flinders Petrie is continuing the excavation begun 
last year, also Tell Jemmeh and Tell el-Fdr'ah, where the same veteran 
archaeologist has excavated in recent years. . . . On Monday, January 18, 
an excursion was made to the Jordan to witness the annual ceremony of 
blessing the water, and on the way back Professor Garstang’s excavation 
at Jericho was visited. The following Saturday we took an all-day donkey 
ride to Frank Mountain, Tekoa, and Urtds. 

For the next three weeks the director was prevented by illness from 
accompanying the group, but the trips were not given up. A visit to the 
Sea of Galilee was made over the week-end, January 29-31 . . . The ruins 
of Bittir (i.e., Bether, Bar Cokhba’s fortress) were studied with the aid 
of Mr. Carroll’s article in the 1923-24 Annual. Médlhah, where Professor 
Albright did some excavating a few years ago, and ‘Ain Kédrim were also 
visited. An automobile ride by the Nablus road to Jacob’s Well, down 
the Wddi Farah to the Jordan Valley, and back by way of Jericho was 
taken on Thursday, February 18. In a vain attempt to find Teleilat 
el-Ghassiil the party got lost in the howling wilderness east of the Jordan, 
so that they returned to the school at a late hour and considerably wearied. 

Two days later, the director being able now to venture out again, 
the cities of the Philistine plain were visited with a view to getting light 
on the puzzling problems of identification connected with some of them 
and examining such antiquities as may be seen at the others. A few 
hardy members of the party siezed the opportunity for a swim in the 
Mediterranean at Ashkelon. A sense of return to the conditions of 
earlier days was imparted by the fact that our roads had been plowed 
up in places, and the cars had to find their way across the fields; the 
illusion disappeared, however, when we emerged on the paved road which 
traverses the Jewish colonies of Rehoboth and Rishon le-Siyon. 
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The last Saturday in February was devoted to the exploration of 
the country through which Saul pursued the outlawed David. Taking 
cars through Hebron to Tell Zif (Ziph), we visited el-Kirmil (Carmel) 
and .Wa‘in (Maon) on foot. In the numerous and interesting remains 
at these three places and the other ruins thereabouts we found nothing 
which we could confidently date as pre-Hellenistic, or perhaps even pre- 
Byzantine, but the understanding of the topographical features of the 
region gained by the trip made very vivid to us the old stories of the 
Hebrew Robin Hood. 

Mention may be made in this connection of two or three short trips 
to Moslem shrines by Professor Hussey’s class in Primitive Religion and 
the Old Testament, as well as a very pleasant evening at the home of Dr. 
Canaan, who spoke to the class on “‘ Amulets.”’ 

On the ninth of January a lecture was given at the school by Pro- 
fessor Grégoire Loukianoff on the antiquities found on various properties 
in Palestine belonging to the Russian church. The Palestine Oriental 
Society met at the school on January 27 and February 24. On the former 
oceasion a paper by the director of the school on “‘ Daroma”’ was read by 
Dr. Walker, the Thayer Fellow. The school was also proud to serve as a 
neutral center for a well-attended meeting called to organize a Palestinian 
chapter of the Association of University Women. 

During the last week of February we had the pleasure of welcoming 
two Honorary Lecturers of the school, Professor H. H. Powell and Pro- 
fessor C. F. Sitterly, with whom we hope to share our pleasant and inter- 
esting life for a few weeks, and from whom we hope to receive new ideas 
and points of view. Other visitors are expected during the spring. 


TWO GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM BEIT RAS 
C. C. McCown 


During a brief visit made in November, 1930, to Beit Ras in Trans- 
jordan, the site usually identified with Capitolias of the Decapolis, copies 
were made of two inscriptions which are here put on record. 

The first was found on three lintel blocks which had been excavated, 
recently so it was said, by a property owner who was seeking building 
material. They lay in the center of the village on the saddle which con- 
nects the eastern and western sections of the place. The blocks of lime- 
stone were excellently preserved, and there was no difficulty in reading 
the inscription except for the fact that the right end of the third block 
was imbedded in the earth and could only be seen at a rather sharp angle. 
The stones were found late in the evening and while it was possible to 
secure hasty photographs of the left and middle sections, there was no 
time for moving the right portion, and, in the rapidly fading light, the 
reading of the extreme right end was done partly with the fingers. How- 
ever, the text as read offers no problems and is almost certainly correct. 
The slabs must have formed the lintel over the entrance to a temple. 


The inscription runs as follows: 

‘~rép owrnpias kai dtayovns M(apxov) Avp(ndiov) Kopupodov ’Avtwveivov 
Y<B(acrov) / rov Kupiov. rov oikov pera Tov ayaduaros ry Kupia Iarpid: €x 
biabyxns ’Av/twviov Ovadevros ’Apdaiov M(dapxos)”Appros LaBervos adedgos Kai 
cvveAnpovoyos |avebnker]. 
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The first five letters of the name Commodus have been partly chiseled 
out, but, as the photograph shows, are perfectly legible. The wood otkov 
was written onxov, the upright siroke of the x serving for the right vertical 
stroke of the yn, as elsewhere in the inscription. 

With one exception, the names in the inscription cause no difficulties, 
for they appear repeatedly in both Latin and Greek inscriptions. The 
same individuals have not come to light elsewhere, but a centurion, 
L. Antonius Valens, appears in an inscription found by Cumont in Galatia 


TWO GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM BEIT RAS 
Left (A) and Middle (B) Sections of a Lintel Inscription Found at Beit Ras. 


(Cagnat and Lafaye, JG ad res rom. pert., No. 141), and the combination 
Antonius Valens also in Italy (ef. Dessau, JL, 3980 and CJL, III, 5164). 
An L. Arrius Atilius Sabinus was a patronus coloniae at Pesarum (CIL, 
XI, 6332). 

The cognomen ’Apéatos does not appear in the collections of inscrip- 
tions and the reference works I have been able to consult. The name 
probably, therefore, is simply to be taken as ’Apdéas, ’Apdéov, from the 
Latin Ardeas, for which the common Greek form is ’Apéearns. The 
substitution of a for « need cause no concern in a second-century docu- 
ment. That one brother should be named Sabinus and the other Ardeas, 
from one of the chief cities of the neighboring Latium, is quite in order. 
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The second inscription was shown me by the owner of the house on 
the front of which it was found, Sliman el-Hassan, who was quite proud 
of the decoration. He was a man of some energy and keenness, for he 
marshaled the forces necessary to move the slabs of the architrave into 
position for photographing and reading, and he led me away to see the 
inscription on his own house in order to receive his bakhshish in privacy. 
The inscription was cut in raised letters on a slab of basalt which plainly 
had come from the side of a sarcophagus. It read as follows: 


= [i ' ’ e , ’ 
Tatos ‘lovAcos ’Ioid[w'pos €avtw ero! ilnoev 


The epsilon, omicron, sigma, and omega are all rectangular. 

About 263 A. D. ’Ioti\cos "Icidwpos orpatwp was appointed to oversee 
the building of a wall at Der‘i (Dittenberger, OJGS, 1905, No. 614°, 
Cagnat and Lafaye, IG ad res rom. pert., III, 1287). He may be the 
person whose sarcophagus appears at Beit Ras, not many miles distant. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY CANAANITE LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Until two or three years ago, nearly all competent scholars felt that 
the ancient literature of the Phoenicians, or the Canaanites, as they called 
themselves, was irretrievably lost. Documents written on parchment or 
papyrus could not stand the moisture of Syrian and Palestinian soil, 
and no such fragments have been found in all the excavations made up 
to the present in these lands. It is true that a fragment of Greek papyrus 
was found in the Negeb, and that several very important parchments 
(mostly in scraps) have been discovered by the Yale Expedition at Dura 
on the Middle Euphrates, but both these regions lie outside of the sphere 
of Canaanite occupation as well as in the arid zone. 

Owing to the loss of Canaanite literature, it has been impossible to 
evaluate the relation of biblical literature to its environment. Parallels 
with Babylonian, Egyptian, and other less known literatures there are 
in abundance, but so long as little was known about the literature of 
Canaan, either before or after the Hebrew conquest, there was a fatal 
gap in the completeness of the picture. Students of antiquity in general 
have also been handicapped at every turn by their ignorance of the inner 
nature and life of Canaanite culture. The Canaanites formed a bridge 
between Mesopotamia and Egypt, between Semites and Anatolians, and— 
not least—between Ancient Oriental civilization and the Aegean region. 
The lack of data regarding their literature was, therefore, an insuperable 
obstacle to an organic reconstruction of ancient history. 

In 1928 a peasant, while engaged in cultivating his field at Minet 
el-Beida (White Harbor), the ancient port of RAs esh-Shamrah, on the 
coast of northern Syria, north of Ladhiqiyeh, discovered a rich tomb of 
the Late Bronze Age. This discovery was communicated to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of the Syrian Government, whose director, M. Virol- 
leaud, immediately took steps to examine the spot. The results of a 
provisional examination were so encouraging that MM. F.-A. Schaeffer 
and Georges Chenet, of the Strasbourg Museum, were entrusted with an 
archaeological mission at Minet el-Beida. Work was begun there in 
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April, 1929, with most remarkable success. A quantity of objects was 
discovered, illustrating vividly what a mixture of cultures was to be 
expected in this part of Syria, directly opposite Cyprus and equally near 
Cilicia in the north and the Euphrates on the east. Search for the 
ancient city to which the port and necropolis of Minet el-Beida belonged 
was successful; less than a kilometre away was discovered the great 
mound of Ras esh-Shamrah (Fennel Head), perhaps the largest unoccupied 
mound of the Bronze Age yet known to exist in Palestine and Syria. 
Its greatest diameter attains a kilometre, and its total area must be more 
than fifty hectares, nearly ten times the extent of Megiddo. 

Excavations at the necropolis already yielded bronze tools and 
weapons, especially adzes, bearing inscriptions in a hitherto unknown 
cuneiform script; soundings on the mound, in May, 1929, yielded over 
fifty cuneiform tablets and fragments, nearly all inscribed in the same 
unknown cuneiform script. The tablets were published by Virolleaud, 
himself an Assyriologist of distinction, in the early spring of 1930 (in 
Syria), and work on their decipherment was immediately begun by Pro- 
fessor H. Bauer of Halle and Pére Paul Dhorme, then in the Ecole Biblique 
in Jerusalem. Bauer was the first to publish preliminary accounts of 
his tentative decipherment. The number of the characters (apparently 
twenty-seven) and the number of characters in a word (separated by 
vertical strokes from the adjoining words), as well as the nature of the 
grammatical forms, showed clearly that the language must be Semitic, 
in which case it was only reasonable to look for some Hebrew (Canaanite) 
dialect. Both Bauer and Dhorme had given much attention to ciphers; 
Dhorme was decorated by the French Government for his brilliant solu- 
tion of a puzzling enemy cipher on the Saloniki front during the World 
War. Even more important was the fact that both Bauer and Dhorme 
were highly trained Semitic linguists, whose comparative linguistic work 
stands on the highest level of scientific method. The present writer was 
in Jerusalem part of the summer of 1930 (in connection with the third 
campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim), and, learning of Dhorme’s work, as well 
as of Bauer’s results, through a number of the Vossische Zeitung borrowed 
from Dr. Galling, took the number in question to the Ecole Biblique. 
Dhorme at once saw that two of Bauer’s consonantal values were better 
than his own, and was then able to make very rapid advance, which carried 
him beyond Bauer.' The latter, in turn, accepted Dhorme’s corrections, 
so that both scholars were able to publish sign-lists which agreed in almost 
every detail.2 Meanwhile Virolleaud began work on the new tablets found 
in the season of 1930, which included poetic texts, one of almost epic 
dimensions. Thanks to this new material, he was able to continue his 
independent decipherment, which seems to have been closely parallel to 
Dhorme’s in its earlier stages, but remains unpublished. Before the end 
of 1930 he had solved nearly all the remaining difficulties, besides elimi- 
nating a few linguistically awkward values which Bauer and Dhorme had 
left. The publication of his brilliant study of part of the epic of ’Al’éyan 
and Mot has abundantly proved the correctness of his contributions to 
the decipherment, besides putting the capstone on the work of Bauer 
and Dhorme.* 


1 See Duorme, Revue Biblique, 1930, 571-7; 1931, 32-56. 
2 See Bauer, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 1930, 251-4. 

gAuUD, Syria, vol. XII, 1931, 15-23. 

EAUD, Syria, vol. XII, 193-224, 350-7 (the second paper reached me just as I was writing 
this article, and confirms several views which I had already reached independently). 
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As soon as the copy of Syria containing Virolleaud’s first article on 
the ’Al’éyan Epic reached this country, the writer began to study it, 
with most encouraging results. Since a full explanation of the changes 
in translation, ete., would require an extensive linguistic and philological 
commentary, which is not in place here, we shall restrict ourselves to a 
very few footnotes, leaving details for a paper in a learned journal. The 
subjoined sign-list shows a number of changes, only one of which is of 
any significance, No. 8, where an entirely new value has been proposed, 
based on 8-r, parallel to g-b-' “hill,” and consequently to be explained as 
“mountain,” Heb. sir, Aram. téird, as well as on m-8-y = ’a-t-w, “come, 
arrive,’ and hence to be identified with Aram. metd, South Arabian stm’, 
and the cognates. There are a number of other words containing this 
sign for which we have proposed less convincing identifications. 
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At the beginning of the portion of our epic published by Virolleaud 
we find a goddess, probably ‘Anat, bringing the news of the death of 
‘Al’éyan, the dying god of fertility among the North Canaanites, like 
Adonis and Eshmiin in Phoenicia proper. The text proceeds (I:4 ff.): 

“Then verily she set her face toward El, who purifies (m-b-r)> the 
rivers in the midst of the sources of the two oceans (tehdmatém),® and she 
explored the field of El, and entered the palace of the king, the father of 
years.’ Before El she . . . and held her peace; she bowed down and 
paid him homage. She lifted her voice and said, while Asherat and her 
sons, Elat and the band of her retainers (?) rejoiced, ‘How has ’Al’éyan 


* The variant m-b-k means ‘‘who mixes,” as in the Babylonian Creation Epic, I:5, where it is also 
used of the two oceans. : 

®Cf. the “‘Confluence of the Two Seas” in Arabic legendary cosmography. 
probably the upper and lower fresh-water seas of Hebrew cosmography. 

7 Cf. Daniel 7:9, which mentions the “‘ Ancient of Days.” 
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the lord died, how has Zebil, lord of the earth, perished!’ El also said to 
the lady Asherat of the sea, ‘Hearken to me, O lady Asherat of the sea, 
give me one of thy sons (2) that I may make him king.’ And the lady 
Asherat of the sea answered, ‘No, but we must make one king who knows 
how to rule (?).’. . . The lady Asherat of the sea answered, ‘No, but 
we will make ‘Athtar the... king. ‘Athtar the... shall reign. 
Behold ‘Athtar the . . . shall go up to the territory (?) of the North, he 
shall sit on the throne of ’Al’éy4n the lord.” 

The following lines, so far as they are preserved and intelligible, 
describe ‘Athtar’s consent and his journey to the north, where he sits on 
the throne of the dead god, ending, “And he reigned over all the land 
of El.” 

After a long gap we find ‘Anat successful in reaching Mdét, the god 
of death, who had imprisoned ’Al’éyan. Then ‘according to the will of 
‘Anat, shrine of Baal, she seized Mot, and crushed him with the... 
shoe, with the . .. She raised her voice and said, ‘Thou, Mot, give me 
my brother.’ And Modt, son of the gods, answered, ‘What dost thou 
wish of me, O virgin ‘Anat?’ I shall go and drive every mountain into 
the bowel of the earth and every hill into the bowel of the plains. The 
breath of life has become wanting among men, the breath of life has 
ceased.’ The land has become for my sake a land of wilderness (d-b-r) 
which devours (?) the field, (as) a lion which slays its prey (lit. what is 
hunted). I ha(ve) made ’Al’éyan the lord—even I—(as) a sheep in my 
eeth ....’” 

Months follow days, but ‘Anat’s time finally comes: “‘The maiden 
‘Anat attacked him (as) a roving dog (attacks) its calves, (as) a... 
dog (attacks) its sheep. According to the will of ‘Anat, shrine of Baal, 
she seized Mét, son of the gods, she split him in half with the sword, 
she winnowed him with the winnowing sieve, she burned him in the fire, 
she ground him in the mill,” she sowed his flesh in the field, that the birds 
might eat, and that his fate might be consummated.” 

The next column, after a gap, introduces us to El Dp’ed, whose 
appellation, lipn, is obscure. ‘In a dream ..., El Dp’ed, heard the 
words (?), ‘Good tidings, O my son whom I have begotten, the heavens 
will rain down oil, and the beds of torrents will cause honey to flow,” 
and I know that ’Al’éyan the lord lives and that Zebdl, lord of the earth, 
exists.” ... The .. ., El Dp’ed, rejoiced, his feet he placed on a foot- 
stool (??), and he put away grief and smiled. He lifted up his voice 
and said, ‘‘I will sit down and rest, and my breath of life (i.e., soul) 
shall rest in my breast, for ’Al’éyan the lord lives, Zebil, lord of the 
earth, exists.’”’ The rest of this column is not entirely clear, so may be 
passed over here. The same is true of the fragmentary remains of 
column V. 

Col. VI is also difficult, but contains some very interesting phrases 
and lines. In line 8 we hear of the seven ostriches (?) of ’Al’éyAn, to whom, 


8 According to a passage in a Late Egyptian religious text, ‘Anat and ‘Ashtart are the ‘‘great goddesse 
who conceive but do not bear.”’ 

® After Arabic hml. 

10 Like Tammuz in the cult of Harran. The god of death here appears in the réle of the life-givir 
grain 2 yugh no desire of his own. 

it The translation is based on Arabic mandt and Heb. kulléh. 

2 The word n-b-t-m is the plural of ne ~b-t, ney ’ hitherto misunderstood, but identical wi 
Accadian nubt tu, “bee,” and Hebrew nopet, “honey” partial assimilation of the b to the following t). 
For the use of the verb #-I-k see Ezek. 32:'1 4, “And I or cause their rivers to flow like oil,” where the 
same verb is used in the same sense. 

13 Cf. Job 19:25, And I know that my Redeemer lives. 
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according to Virolleaud, eight wild boars also belonged.‘ Whether it is 
these formidable retainers of ’Al’éy4n or others who are to destroy Death 
is not clear: 

“Like hot coals (g-m-r-m) they shall consume Death (Mét), ©» the 
mighty strength of Baal. 

Like wild bulls they shall gore Death, the mighty strength of Baal. 

Like vipers" they shall bite Death, the mighty strength of Baal. 

Like chargers (Assyrian lésm@ti) they shall kick(?) Death, the 
mighty strength of Baal.” 

From the following lines we learn that the god of death was the son 
of Thor-el, the “bull of god.” Then we read that “he (’Al’éyan the 
lord) will tear out the pillar(?)" of thy dwelling, and will overturn the 
throne of thy royalty, and will break the scepter of thy dominion (lit. 
judgment).” So Death will be quelled eventually, and the god of life 
will return to his throne. 

The myth of ’Al’éy4n and Mot is only one of the many religious 
texts and legends which have been found in the 1930 and 1931 campaigns 
at Ras esh-Shamrah. Other texts mention Naaman, and call him explic- 
itly by the title Adonis (lord). In one we learn of the god of justice, 
named Daniel, ‘‘who decides the suit of the widow, and judges the case 
of the orphan.” As was recognized immediately by Dussaud, this Daniel 
is naturally the primordial Phoenician hero of the name mentioned three 
times by Exekiel (14:14, 20; 28:3). This discovery destroys the plausible 
argument of Torrey that the way in which Daniel is referred to by Ezekiel 
proves that a period elapsed between the publication of the original book 
of Daniel in the third century B. c. and the composition of Ezekiel (placed 
by Torrey about 230 B. c.). 

Another very remarkable passage, from a tablet discovered in 1931, 
mentions Leviathan, called Lotan,’’ who is described in exactly the same 
way as he is in Isa. 27:1, where ‘two excessively rare words are applied 
to this monster, both found in our new passage. ‘This passage also 
states that Leviathan had seven heads, which was previously unknown 
to us. 

It will not have escaped the attention of the reader that the closest 

parallels and analogies between the North Canaanite religious literature 
cal the Bible are with the later books of the Bible, such as Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Job. The Pentateuch stands apart, with the first chapters 
of Genesis. The writer has long been convinced that the early traditions 
of the Hebrews were not as a rule borrowed from the Canaanites, but 
probably came with them in part from northern Mesopotamia. Asso- 
ciation with the Canaanites and adoption of their language led to increas- 
ing Canaanite influence on the literature of Israel, an influence which 
reached its climax in the later books of the Bible. The new material 
will, of course, revolutionize our knowledge of Hebrew lexicography and 


4 The word rendered “ostrich” is zlm, which may be identified with Arabic zaltm, “male ostrich.” 
Syrian seals of the Early Iron Age represent a hero wrestling with two ostriches; one such seal, belonging 
to the tenth century B. c., was found at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1930. 

% The verb yt'n is a plural reflexive from the stem w'y, identical with Ethiopic we'ya, “‘burn up, be 
consumed with fire’; we should pronounce it approximately yitte‘aén. The noun gmr is Arabic gamrah, 

“hot coal. 

16 The word b-th-n is naturally Arabic bathan, “viper,” which is found in Hebrew as pethen, a loan- 
word from Aramaic pathné; in Accadian we have bashmu (like Arabic ibhdm, by dissimilation from a 
word corresponding to Hebrew bohen and Accadian ubdnu). My translation, aside from the etymology, 
is no longer original, since Virolleaud now renders “serpent” (Syria, XI, 356 f.). 

17 The word is ’a-l-t, which may be connected with Assyrian aldlu, ‘‘bind to a post.” 

18 The Hebrew Liwyatan stands for Lawyatén, while the Canaanite Létan stands for Lawtan. Which 
form is more original we cannot say. 
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poetic usage; no future Hebrew dictionary which does not include the 
rapidly increasing mass of material from Ugarit' will be of value to the 
serious student of the Hebrew Bible. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 
JERUSALEM — ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1932-3 


The School in Jerusalem was founded in 1900 and has been in con- 
tinuous operation ever since, except for the years of the War. It is sup- 
ported by over fifty American and Canadian universities, theological 
seminaries, colleges, and other institutions of learning, belonging to all 
religious bodies of importance represented in America, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish. At present it is the recipient of a generous grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which enables it to take an active part in archae- 
ological research and excavation. The Director of the School during 
1932-3 is Professor Nelson Glueck of Hebrew Union College, a most 
competent biblical scholar and an experienced Palestinian archaeologist. 
The Annual Professor is Dr. C. G. Cumming, professor of Old Testa- 
ment at Bangor Theological Seminary. Dr. C. 8. Fisher, the distinguished 
archaeologist, is professor of archaeology. 

Study at the School is adapted to students of biblical literature, 
history, and antiquities, to students of Oriental languages, history, and 
archaeology, or to students of Christian, Jewish, and Islamic religions. 
The School cooperates with several other institutions of learning, such as 
the Hebrew University, the British, French, and German schools of 
archaeology, and the Newman School of Missions. 

The following academic courses will be given in 1932-3. 


Professor Glueck: 
The Geography, Archaeology, and Cultural History of Palestine 
Autumn and winter, three hours weekly 
(Recommended textbooks are Olmstead’s History of Palestine 
and Syria and Albright’s Archaeology of Palestine and th 
Bible.) 
Regional Studies in Geography and Archaeology, one hour weekly 
Autumn term: Galilee or Transjordan 
Winter term: Jerusalem and Judaea 
3. Seminar: Judaism in the Post-exilic Period 
Autumn and winter, two hours weekly. 


Professor Cumming: 
The Religion of the Prophets 
Autumn and winter, two hours weekly 
The Exegesis of the Psalms 
Autumn and winter, two hours weekly. 


In addition to these courses, the Director will conduct numerous 
trips for study and exploration during the year. On the average, one or 
two days a week are spent in the field, traveling on foot, by donkey, on 
horseback, or by automobile, to different points of interest. 


'E-g-r-t is now estab- 


19 The ide ntification of Ras esh-Shamrah with the cuneiform Ugarit and native 
lished by the inscriptions, as shown by Virolleaud in the latest issue of Syria (XII, 351 f.). This proof 
is naturally gratifying to the writer, who was the first to propose the combination (see Archiv fiir Orier 
forschung, VII, 165, n. 9), though it renders his intended article on the subject quite useless. 
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Numerous archaeological excavations are now being carried on in 
Palestine by scholars of different nationalities. In the summer of 1932 
it is expected that excavation will be in progress at Tell en-Nasbeh, directed 
by Professor Badé of the Pacific School of Religion, at Samaria, directed 
by Mr. Crowfoot of the British School of Archaeology, and later at Tell 
Beit Mirsim, under Professors Kyle and Albright. In the autumn it is 
expected that work will be resumed at Megiddo, under the direction of 
Mr. Guy, of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, at Beth- 
shan, under Mr. Fitzgerald, for the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
and at Shiloh, under Mr. H. Kjaer and Dr. Aage Schmidt. Work will 
probably be resumed in the winter at Jericho, Tell el-‘Ajjal, Tuleilat 
el-Ghassiil, and other important points. This list does not include pro- 
jected excavations for which there is no definite information at hand. 


EXPENSES 

The tuition fee is $25 a term, $20 for the Summer School, $10 
for the Summer Institute (which will be held in the summer of 1932), 
and $10 for the spring field trips (in addition to the basic cost of the 
trips, which is kept at a minimum). Students and professors of support- 
ing institutions are exempt from the payment of tuition fees. 

Board and room at the School cost about $60 a month, more by 
the day. The rates are now unsettled, owing to the fact that Palestine 
has sterling currency, which is now below standard. A minimum of 
$1000 should be allowed for absolutely necessary expenses of travel 
(second class and tourist third) and of seven months’ stay at the School. 
The student should have at least $200 more for trips to Egypt, Syria, 
or Iraq. Rooms at the School should be reserved in advance, if possible. 

The Thayer Fellowship of $1500 is offered each year to some grad- 
uate or student of the supporting institutions. Selection is generally 
made by competitive examination, held in March. 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
1932 
Summer Institute..................July 23-August 10 
Autumn Termis<........ ...October 4—December 8 


1933 
Winter Term......................January 5—-March 16 


Spring field trips............... Ps . April 1—20 
Summer School....................(not yet arranged) 


In May inquiries may be addressed to Professor Nelson Glueck, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. During the summer he should 
be addressed at the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, 
Palestine. Inquiries made at short notice should then be directed to 
Professors Montgomery or Barton (whose addresses are given in the list 
of officers of the Schools). 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS ON THE HISTORY AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY OF PALESTINE 
In the fall of 1931 Professor A. T. Olmstead’s long awaited History 
of Palestine and Syria was published by Scribner’s (price $7.50). The 
writer will have an extended review of this important volume in an early 
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issue of the Jewish Quarterly Review, to which we may refer for details. 
The work, which contains some 800 pages and many illustrations, will be 
a mine of information to all students of the Bible and all who are interested 
in the antiquities of Palestine. It is quite untechnical, and is not intended 
to be a repository of discussions and of theories, but to be a descriptive 
history, a rdle which it fills admirably. Numerous footnotes will enable 
the serious student to continue his research where the author leaves off. 
A particularly useful feature of the book is the attention paid to the results 
of archaeological discovery, especially in their bearing upon the material 
culture of each age. 

Professor John Garstang, of the University of Liverpool, who was 
from 1920 to 1927 Director of Antiquities in the Palestine Government, 
has put all students of the Bible under obligation to him by his handsome 
volume, The Foundations of Bible History: Joshua, Judges (London, 
1931). Here he gives an elaborate archaeological commentary on the 
biblical narratives of the Conquest. Numerous photographs of ancient 
Canaanite sites, together with a detailed archaeological account of each 
site, enable scholars and students who have paid little attention to Pales- 
tinian archaeology to obtain a clear idea of the importance of this branch 
of research for biblical history. The book is frankly devoted to the estab- 
lishment of an historical theory—that the Conquest took place about 
1400 B. c.—which will not be accepted by everybody, but all historians 
will be grateful for such a vigorous statement of the case. Since the 
book was completed, Professor Garstang has continued his excavation of 
Jericho, which has now yielded scarabs of Tuthmosis III and of Amenophis 
III, the latter belonging, it is said, to the very last stage of the Canaanite 
occupation, so his date of about 1400 B. c. for the fall of Jericho seems to 
be established. 

The director of the first two campaigns at Shiloh, Inspector H. Kjaer 
of the Danish National Museum, has published a most interesting and 
instructive account of the work at this famous biblical site, under the 
title: J det Hellige Land: de danske Udgravninger « Shilo (Copenhagen, 
1931). In this beautifully printed and illustrated volume, the reader who 
understands Danish will find a most illuminating account of this important 
undertaking. The evidence of pottery (which the writer studied very 
carefully on the site, while acting as Adviser to the expedition) shows that 
Shiloh was occupied during the Middle Bronze (p. 42), i.e., the period 
corresponding to stratum D at Tell Beit Mirsim (seventeenth-sixteenth 
centuries B. c.), and again in Early Iron I (the pottery of which is identical 
with that from Tell Beit Mirsim and Beth-zur), i.e., the age of the Taber- 
nacle. In the middle of the eleventh century B.c., Shiloh was destroyed, 
and was not reoccupied until the Persian period, just as had previously 
been inferred from Jeremiah’s statements. 

The writer has received a very useful wall-map of Palestine prepared 
by Dr. A. J. Brawer, the well-known Palestinian geographer of Jerusalem. 
The map, which is about five feet long, gives a careful representation of 
elevations and contours, full topographical data, and outlines the property 
of all the Jewish colonies. It is an extremely useful and instructive map, 
which may be heartily recommended to all who can read Hebrew. The 
map may be secured from the publishers, Omanut, in Tel-aviv, Palestine. 

The writer has himself been guilty of adding a new volume to the 
already alarming list of books on archaeology and the Bible. The Archac- 
ology of Palestine and the Bible (Fleming H. Revell, New York, $2.00) 
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represents an expansion of lectures given in February, 1931, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, on the Richards Foundation. In three chapters the 
writer has described the history of exploration and excavation in Palestine, 
has given an account of the excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim (as an illus- 
tration of what may be done at a single site, with modest means), and has 
shown how these discoveries bear on critical problems in biblical history 
and literature, in his interpretation. Full references to the literature on 
the subjects discussed are given in the notes. The writer may at least 
claim that many new facts and new points of view have been injected 
into the treatment of the subject. 
W. F. A. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ANNUALS 


Realizing that archaeological material is today an object of very 
special interest, and that such material, when published, soon gets out 
of date, the management of the Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research has authorized the immediate sale of complete sets of the Annual 
to date (eleven volumes, 1920-30, in ten parts) at the rate of ten dollars 
($10) per set, not including carriage charges. 

The number of sets available under this offer is limited. Orders with 
remittance should be sent to Professor George A. Barton, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts. Delivery of the volumes may be expected soon after June 15th. 

Complete list of contents of the series will be furnished on request to 
libraries or others who contemplate accepting this offer. 
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